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THE PRESENT SITUATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN GERMANY 



MARTIN RADE 
Marburg, Germany 



In the spring of 1916, at the request of the editors of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, I wrote an article entitled "The Effect 
of the War on Religious Thinking in Germany. " Two copies of 
the manuscript were sent, one directly, the other via Switzerland. 
Unfortunately neither reached its destination. When today I 
read in the original manuscript what I then wrote, I am impressed 
by the contrast between that time and the present. What would 
have been of interest then for readers in America is now no longer 
a matter of concern. The American public will want to know 
how matters stand today in regard to the soul of my people. I 
am asked to report concerning the present situation of Christianity 
in Germany. 1 This I shall do in all sincerity, but not with a light 
heart. For I know very well that the majority of Americans are 
at present not well disposed toward our people. It is not only the 
natural after-effects of being opponents in the war which separated 
us. The fact is that the military war which we lost has been 
continued against us by our enemies in a realm of moral condem- 
nation with ever greater energy. In such a situation there is 
danger that the good which one reports concerning his own people 
will be disbelieved while the unfavorable facts, reported with equal 
conscientiousness, will serve only to augment Germany's guilty 
responsibility in the eyes of American readers. Nevertheless 

1 It is unnecessary to say to habitual readers of the American Journal of Theology 
that the editors assume no responsibility for the opinions of contributors. In the 
existing state of public feeling, however, it seems best to reiterate this in order to 
make clear that the Journal is not attempting any kind of propaganda. Dr. Rade is 
an influential editor, a member of the faculty of the University of Marburg, and is now 
a representative in the Prussian Parliament. His frank portrayal of the German 
point of view during the war and since its close probably furnishes as authoritative 
a statement as can be secured. 
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there is only one thing which I can do. I will without reserve set 
forth our situation, as I see it myself, regardless of what conclusions 
and judgments may be drawn from my representation of affairs. 
It is possible, indeed probable, that in details I shall be mistaken; 
but I shall not intentionally conceal anything, nor deliberately 
color or pervert the facts. I shall not start by assuming an apolo- 
getic standpoint. My desire is objectively to answer the question 
which has been put to me. Of course no man is completely objective 
in his view, no matter how good his intentions may be, and I have 
too much love for my own people to be indifferent. Nevertheless, 
an honest intention to be objective is a strong pledge of truthfulness, 
and "God layeth up success for the upright" (Prov. 2:j). z 

I 

I am to report on the present situation of Christianity 
in Germany. I trust I am right in assuming that primary 
interest lies in the religious thinking which is taking place in 
Germany since the war. The changes which the war brought 
about in our outer religious conditions, namely in the status and 
activities of the churches, are indeed great and crucial. I shall 
deal with these at the close of the article. In this field everything 
is as yet in its initial stages. What form will eventually be given 
to church organization under the impulse of the new conditions 
will depend entirely upon the religious sentiment of the people. 

How now are our people thinking and feeling in the depths of 
their soul ? What is the reaction of religious people to the expe- 
rience of the five-year war? Have those formerly not religious 
become more so ? What are the religious and ecclesiastical results 
of the war? These are the questions which must be answered, 
but the answer is difficult. 

Is it more difficult than in the case of the other peoples who 
passed through the war? Yes and no. There are great differ- 
ences to be noted. The French and the Belgians physically experi- 
enced the terrors of war as we did not. We had no foe invading 

1 If any American reader should wish to reply to my article I will gladly present 
his message to German readers in the pages of Die Christliche Well (published at 
Marburg a. L., Germany), or, at any rate, notice the communication in some way in 
the columns of the publication. 
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our land. The frightful destruction with its bloody horrors and 
its immediate brutalities did not ravage our fields and homes. 
But, on the other hand, we came with increasing astonishment to 
know the terrors of the blockade, which at first we did not take 
very seriously, but which eventually made itself felt in the remotest 
and smallest hovels. Still, all in all, we lived through the war as a 
triumphant people. By that I mean that we had the feeling that 
although half the world stood against us we could still defend our- 
selves against this superior force. This feeling was again and 
again strengthened in us by the many reports of victories which 
came from the field of war. We thanked God for these in our 
churches, and trusted that he would bring all things to the successful 
issue which we desired. In particular, it should be said that the 
confidence which we placed in our military leadership was absolute. 
The fact that God in the hour of Russian danger provided a general 
like Hindenburg was to us the clearest evidence of divine providence. 
Consequently we confidently awaited God's further care for us. In 
the foregoing words I believe that I have accurately characterized 
the inner attitude of our church-going people at that time. 

Now we are a defeated people. Even if some individuals, even 
if many, were able in the last year of the war to anticipate the 
catastrophe, the mass of our people was inwardly absolutely un- 
prepared for it. For the comprehension of such a possibility they 
possessed, as it were, no organ. This is quite in contrast to the 
French people who, remembering 1870-71 and dreading an unhappy 
outcome of the conflict, and in addition experiencing the actual 
severities of the war, were compelled daily to spur their hearts 
to new determination. By contrast our experience in 1871 was 
the very basis of our confidence. At that time, judged by the 
standards of the present war, we had gained a comparatively easy 
victory; and it was a thorough victory. The older generation 
among us had lived in the days of William I and Bismarck, and had 
experienced the establishment of the German Empire. At that 
time we were acknowledged to be a national power of the first rank. 
That this power in the days of William II was no longer so strong 
and secure might indeed have been discerned here and there, but 
such an idea did not enter at all into the consciousness of people 
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generally. Consequently the sudden collapse of our resistance on 
the west front struck us German people as the realization of an 
impossibility. Even the religious people, the habitual churchgoers, 
were not in the least prepared for it, though they constantly used 
the Third Petition of the Lord's Prayer, "Thy will be done," and 
though preachers may occasionally have used this text in sermons. 

All of a sudden, then, we were a conquered people. It was 
psychologically absolutely impossible for us to adjust ourselves 
immediately to this unexpected situation. Even today we have 
not yet made the adjustment, not even in the churches and in our 
religious worship. But if Christians cannot bring about this 
change, how is it to be expected from the entire German 
people ? 

Then came the revolution, an upheaval the magnitude of which 
can scarcely be rightly estimated by foreigners; for in other lands 
there is evidently the impression, naturally enough, that the new 
republic is not sufficiently different from the old imperial state. 
It is indeed true that in the revolution of November, 1918, less was 
overthrown and eradicated than might well have been with a more 
radical coup d'6tat. There is still much left which must be cleared 
away if the new regime is to be successful. But so far as German 
sentiment was concerned, the simple fact that the Kaiser and the 
other German princes lost their thrones made a tremendous demand 
upon popular thought. Such an occurrence simply did not permit 
the minds of men quickly to come to a sense of security. Not 
even yet has this occurred. 

The ordinary effects which the unfortunate ending of the war 
would otherwise have brought about were seriously complicated by 
the revolution. Even the Christian groups in the churches were 
incapable of any calm consideration of our overthrow. The con- 
templation of the revolution constantly thrust itself in. The 
question as to what the relation was between the revolution and the 
war, whether military defeat brought on the revolution or whether 
the revolution (together with preparation for it) was responsible 
for our military defeat, simply prevented our people from coming 
to any unified reflection on the experience of the war and its unhappy 
outcome. 
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At this point the foreigner should pause for a moment and 
understand that a unified state of mind absolutely cannot be 
expected in the German people. There are too many serious hin- 
drances to this, coming from recent experiences as well as from a 
more remote past. 

II 

Let us pursue a little farther the study of the historical con- 
ditions of the present religious thinking of Germany. 

The German people, as a nation, as a unified state, is still in its 
youth. It is true we have behind us centuries of German history. 
But this is the history of German tribes and states in their attempts 
at co-operation on the one hand, and independence on the other. 
It is difficult to say whether the centrifugal or the centripetal 
tendencies are stronger in this history. The Middle Ages reveal 
to us a German king able to assert his authority only when he 
possesses strong resources of his own. Even the title which he 
possessed as heir of the imperial crown of Rome was of little value 
to him. The religious nimbus derived from it was constantly 
endangered and destroyed by his unceasing conflicts with the Pope. 
Politically, however, the power of the individual territories grew 
more independent with time, and thus the national disunity of 
the German Empire was sealed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all inner discord among its princes 
and states and tribes, medieval Germany did possess a certain 
unified culture. Then came the Reformation. It divided the 
Germans into two parties opposed in sentiment. Only for a short 
time did it seem as if the ruling powers of most of the imperial 
states might turn to the evangelical party. There was one period 
when nine-tenths of the German territory was influenced by 
Protestantism. But the counter-revolution made permanent the 
confessional division; the legal principle cuius regio eius religio 
made inherently impossible any correction of this situation. 

The spirit of the Illumination and of the modern period has 
modified the consequences of this confessional division. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that of the sixty-six million people of the 
German Empire in 1914, forty-one million were Protestants and 
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twenty-four million five hundred thousand were Catholics. To- 
day it is estimated that Protestants number thirty-nine million 
and Catholics nineteen million. 

In addition to this religious schism the nineteenth century 
brought the social schism. The social democratic movement has 
sometimes been called a religion. As a matter of fact, the German 
social democracy received through Karl Marx a theoretical founda- 
tion which had all the effect of a dogma. The middle class, or 
"bourgeoisie," remained in opposition to this movement with no 
inner appreciation of it. The working classes belonging to the 
social democracy took revenge by severing sympathetic relations 
with the political ideals and the culture of the privileged classes. 
Thus there was no common national feeling between the social demo- 
crats and the middle class. If since the Reformation we may speak 
of two religions in Germany, in the same way since the rise of the 
social democratic movement we may speak of two nations. Per- 
haps we may speak also of a third religion, namely the socialistic- 
Marxian, save that one must beware of giving too high a value to 
the religious (enthusiastic) element in the social democratic move- 
ment. The social democrats were a unit in repudiating the church 
(which on its part developed no real understanding of the aspira- 
tions of the industrial working classes) ; but their own needs were 
not primarily religious. Their attention was given to questions 
of wages and control. Their kingdom of heaven was to be estab- 
lished on this earth. 

So the war overtook a Germany already divided and distracted 
in interests and convictions. Were Germans in any condition to 
react in a unified fashion to the war ? 

Before we answer this question let us glance for a moment at the 
very different development which had taken place in the other 
peoples participating in the war. How early France realized 
national concentration in the establishment of its monarchy! 
The Huguenot element, — only a small minority — was thereby 
condemned to impotence. The Revolution and the rule of 
Napoleon I, after the crisis was past, were fundamental in the 
experience of the entire people. Socialistic movements and 
parties arose, indeed; but they were neither isolated as sects by 
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the Marxian dogma as occurred in the case of their German com- 
rades, nor did the French Republic oppose them as did the imperial 
house and the politics of Bismarck. The French social democrats 
as a whole never felt themselves so international in spirit, so alien 
and hostile to their own nation, as did their German brethren. 
One great peril indeed threatened the unity of French feeling, 
namely the separation of church and state which in 1906 was 
brought about with strong anti-clerical feeling. But it is an 
evidence of the genuine unity of French national feeling that it so 
vigorously survived the severe test of this anti-ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

If we turn to Great Britain, it is true that here we have only a 
" united kingdom " and the Irish wound is still open. Nevertheless, 
among the ruling classes the insular situation and history of England 
created an early and definite national consciousness and a wonder- 
ful instinct for politics. Confessional interests since the English 
revolution have found a happy way of living together, and the 
social movement has thus far confined itself within the limits of 
practical utility. Here then, as well as in France, the conditions 
were already favorable for a definite unity of feeling in reaction 
to the war. 

How different was the situation in Germany ! To this day it is a 
marvel to the critical historian that on the fourth of August, 19 14, 
the German social democratic party in the Reichstag approved the 
war credit. It was a party based on specific principles, and 
according to these principles had no right to do this. Indeed, later 
under the leadership of Liebknecht and Haase the " Social Demo- 
cratic Workmen's Union" separated from the majority party, 
a group which today has developed into the "Independent Social 
Democratic Party of Germany." In agreement with this radical 
party, the majority social democratic party today also repudiates 
the war which lies behind us. But at that time, on August 4, 19 14, 
its position meant that the German people stood in a decisive unity 
of purpose as never before. Notice, I say the German people, not 
simply the privileged classes, not simply the rulers and leaders. 
It was a happy expression of this great fact when Kaiser William II 
at that time said, "I no longer recognize any parties. I recognize 
only Germans." 
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That the confessional schism at that time played no part, or 
more specifically, that the Catholics through their party, the 
"center," voted the war credit, was less surprising; for since 
the outbreak of the Kulturkampf (1873-79), m which they gained 
the victory over Bismarck, the Catholics among us have been sin- 
cere supporters of the new German Empire. It is true that through 
vigorous political presentations they have pushed their peculiar 
interests with uncompromising energy, and their loyalty to the 
highest authority (ultra monks) must of course be constantly 
reckoned with. But at the same time they have with equal 
constancy acknowledged and exercised their German feeling. 
The test of this feeling which they had to undergo after the out- 
break of the war was not whether they were willing to vote the 
money for the war. Such a course was to be taken for granted 
so far as they were concerned. The real question was whether in a 
war waged against their Catholic brothers in other lands, against 
Catholic states and princes, against Catholic sentiments and 
accusations throughout the whole world, the sympathies of our 
German Catholics would be stronger toward the (Protestant) 
German Empire than toward the Catholicism of other lands. 
It was the French Catholics who forced their German religious 
brethren to face this critical question. I have in mind the book, 
La Guerre allemande et le Catholicisme. This book found its 
complete and definite refutation in the symposium Deutsche Kultur, 
Katholizismus und Weltkrieg, to which the ablest Catholics con- 
tributed (1915). The Kblnishe Volkszeitung, the most brilliant 
Catholic publication of Germany, passionately defended the German 
point of view to the very end of the war, and this in spite of Belgium 
and the sympathy which German Catholics naturally constantly 
felt for the Belgians. 

In short, the German people, which had hitherto been so divided 
in sentiment, experienced at the outbreak of the war and during 
the war a unity of feeling and of will such as never before had 
existed in their entire history. Bismarck's creation, the one German 
Empire, seemed now first to be attaining its inward completion. 
Is it not to be expected that religious thinking in Germany after 
the war will reveal and cherish this same attitude ? 
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in 

If Germany had conquered in the war, it would have meant a 
tremendous increase in power for the then existing state. It is 
absolutely impossible to conjecture what attitude the social demo- 
crats would have assumed to this situation. If in case of victory 
the state had approached them in a conciliatory spirit, if it had 
expressed genuine confidence in them as an expression of gratitude 
for what they did on the fourth of August, 19 14, the unified senti- 
ment of the German people might without doubt have been made 
permanent and have been consecrated by the war. But, through 
the unhappy ending of the war, the door was opened wide for the 
old differences of opinion. We shall see how this schism today 
makes itself felt in the religious fife of German Protestants. First, 
however, we must emphasize the fact, that on one point the entire 
German people is today a unit, namely, regarding guilty responsi- 
bility for the war. By this I mean that the German people to a man 
are convinced that the people themselves were not to blame for 
the frightful world-war. 

The German people naturally are entirely willing to investigate 
the causes of such a catastrophe and to assume the blame for any 
errors made by them. They do not shrink indeed from summoning 
to account diplomats, generals, governments, and parties, wherever 
there is any responsibility for the catastrophe. Why should not a 
people which has suffered such an overthrow seek out the persons 
responsible for the calamity? To do so is human and natural. 
But this tendency is not so emphatic as in France, and although 
responsibility is attributed now to the Pan-Germanists, now to the 
Socialists, now to Bethmann-Hollweg, and now to Ludendorff, 
all this with us is a play of theoretical interest rather than an 
expression of irrepressible passion. Laboriously to investigate, 
to determine why things turned out as they did, why such an 
outcome was inevitable, that indeed is a German trait. But to 
seek a scapegoat and to load everything on to him, to persecute 
him and execute him in order thereby to free ourselves from any 
cause of complaint, this is not characteristic of us. 

It might indeed be expected of such a people that after so 
complete a collapse of their power and disintegration of their 
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happiness they should become repentant and beat their breasts, 
crying, " God be merciful to me a sinner. " Other nations expected 
this from us, neutrals as well as foes. In official statements 
(I am thinking of the peace of Versailles), in sermons, in the press, 
in private letters, a thousand times we were reminded that this was 
expected of us. But I must frankly say, even at the risk of dis- 
illusionizing Christian readers in America, that there is no trace in 
Germany of suck a penitent attitude. Rather the suggestion is 
unanimously repudiated by the entire people, even by Christians — 
indeed by the latter with peculiar vigor. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am speaking here only of 
actual guilt for the war, of ultimate responsibility for its outbreak, 
and of inner penitence. 

At the beginning of August, in 1914, our people, including the 
social democrats, believed that we had been attacked, and inter- 
preted the frightful task of maintaining ourselves against strong 
and powerful foes as purely defensive warfare. So today our 
people knows itself to be free from guilt for the outbreak of this war. 
It is indeed possible that Austrian and German statesmen, that 
certain persons and cliques welcomed and instigated the war. 
But the people as a whole know that they themselves desired no war, 
and in this they are possessed of a good conscience. They know 
also that Emperor William desired peace. Granted that in the 
decisive hour right insight and power to withstand influences were 
lacking in the men who had to decide; granted also — what is 
certain — that we made our mistakes and that we furnished causes 
which led to the outbreak of the conflagration; nevertheless, 
neither a deliberate nor an impulsive desire for war dominated our 
government. Even if that had been true, the people themselves 
had absolutely no share in it. We had experienced more than 
forty years of peace since 1871. In spite of our constantly increas- 
ing power we had left our neighbors unmolested. Even our few 
colonies (the left-overs which we might appropriate after the 
division of the world) were peaceably won by us. Thus the earth 
seemed to have room enough for the free rivalry of European states. 
Nothing was more unpopular, indeed more unfamiliar among the 
mass of our people than plans of conquest. Not in vain, so it 
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seemed, had Bismarck in the imperial proclamation of January 19, 
1871, guided the German Empire on the way to the renunciation 
of all imperialistic ambitions. The new Kaiser was to be the 
augmenter of the kingdom, not by warlike conquest but by pro- 
moting the goods and the gifts of peace in the realm of national 
welfare, freedom, and moral life. So in 19 14 we were living in 
profound peace. Treitschke, Nietzsche — who among us regarded 
them as inciters of war ? Bernhardi — who had ever heard of him ? 
The Pan-Germans — what were they but a little group regarded 
seriously by no One ? We are conscious of these facts, and although 
foreign lands, even neutral nations, by a thousand statements and 
proofs conclude and establish our responsibility for the war, it 
never occurs to us — as a people — to acknowledge our guilt. We 
were at that time a people of peace, and in our recollections of that 
situation today we reaffirm this judgment. 

The causes which actually led to the war, who is the most to 
blame for the bringing on of hostilities and in what degree — such 
questions we as a people are not able to investigate and to determine. 
It suffices for us that we had certain experiences of the foe both 
during the war and at its close. Today indeed we are on the alert. 
Before the war we paid far too Utile attention to international 
politics. Today, for weal or for woe, our sensitiveness to such 
politics is keen. The tremendous disappointment due to the 
complete ignoring of Wilson and his Fourteen Points could not 
make us any more inclined to repentance. We were indeed com- 
pelled to agree to the armistice, because our military power was 
at an end; but agree we did, and we looked for Wilson and his 
international program to shape the peace which might come to us 
from the hands of the victors. This may have been foolish on our 
part. We may have misunderstood Wilson. That is beside the 
point here. My task is simply to tell how we Germans felt and 
thought. And the fact is that the way in which peace was made 
with us, the way in which one hope after another was destroyed 
first by the regulations of the armistice and then by the articles 
of Versailles, placed insuperable obstacles in the way of any repentance 
on our part. The manner in which we were treated straightway 
cured us of any inclination to repent. 
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At one time it was said to us from across the ocean that the war 
was being waged not against the German people but against their 
Kaiser, their government, and their military party. But the 
people discovered from the blockade that whatever the theory 
might be, the actual conduct of war by our foes made inevitable to 
the German people the suffering due to this method of warfare. 
When, however, the imperial throne was overturned, along with 
twenty-one other princely thrones, when in November, 1918, 
democracy had won the victory in every German state and in the 
Empire as a whole, when after all this, the Western democracies 
did not in the least alter the methods of warfare against us, then 
there vanished even in the best of men any inclination to repent 
in the presence of such foes. It is written in Rom. 2:4, "Knowest 
thou not that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? " 
If as a people we had in any way experienced goodness on the part 
of our conquerors, if there had been opened for us at the time of 
our collapse the door to a Christian League of Nations, it would 
have exercised a tremendous influence on the soul of our people. 
Through the fact of the unlimited victory of the revolution, the 
outward conditions for such a League were furnished so far as we 
Germans were concerned. But when the contrary spirit gained 
control, and when egoism and imperialism conquered, it was 
inevitable that the Christian influence of the summons to repent- 
ance which came from other lands should be absolutely disregarded. 

It is of course comprehensible that the victors in such a world- 
contest should wish to be reimbursed for all their sacrifices. I have 
no idea how we and our allies would have behaved if we had con- 
quered. But the democracies of the West under the leadership 
of Wilson sang to us during the war a lofty song of the freedom 
with which they would make us free if they conquered. After the 
victory, however, there was complete silence on this subject. We 
have detected no trace of the blessing which they promised to us. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible for our people to 
trust and believe the foe's declared repudiation of responsibility 
for bringing on the terrors of war. It is impossible for them 
penitently to take the guilt upon themselves. On the contrary 
the German people continue to attribute to their enemies, even in 
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regard to the decisive action of the outbreak of war, the worst 
possible purposes; and so far as they are concerned simply recur 
to the recollection that at that time they took up arms purely in 
self-defense. They recall the words of the Kaiser on the second 
of August, 1 9 14, "With a clean conscience concerning the origin 
of the war, I am before God certain of the righteousness of our 
cause." 1 In spite of accusations we were the ones who were 
attacked. We had been encircled. We had been forced into the 
war. The untrustworthiness and lack of sympathy exhibited by 
the victors served to justify in our eyes the war which we had 
fought against them. 

Under these conditions our people unanimously decline to do 
penance so far as we are concerned. 

IV 

But the repudiation of the demand that we should repent is the 
only sentiment in which the German people are a unit. So far as 
the question of responsibility for the outbreak of the war is con- 
cerned there is naturally no lack of accusations made by one party 
against another. The guilt of the Pan-Germans is brought clearly 
to light. Even though the group was small and its development 
in Germany aroused small attention, nevertheless it injured us all 
the more in foreign lands. The skilful interpretation by our foes 
of its existence and activity has spread broadcast a picture of 
German eagerness for war which actually had no existence. For 
that reason the Pan-Germanists are just now being bitterly rebuked 
by our non-military democracy. The social democrats lay the 
fundamental blame on the mihtarism and the capitalism which they 
declare brought on the war. But while they regard mihtarism 
as at least partially a pre-eminently Prussian vice, they consider 
capitalism as an international force. The "Christianity" of Ger- 
many is very little concerned with this controversy. Only iso- 
lated or small groups attribute the causes of the war to a wrong 

1 How far Kaiser William II shares in the responsibility for the war is a question 
which is of no importance in this connection. To me it seems clear that, whatever 
mistakes he may have made, he did not desire the war. See the article by Professor 
Hans Delbruch in the Preussiscke Jahrbiicher, January, 1920, entitled "Die Kautsky- 
Papiere." 
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organization of the entire industrial life of the world, or to the 
dominion of profiteers, or to lust for power and service of Mammon. 1 
It is surprising that the standards of the evangelical social move- 
ment have not been differently applied in relation to the events of 
the war and the motives inspiring it. The Evangelical Social 
Congress and similar factors have completely failed in this respect. 
Before the war the Congress was a voice receiving respectful atten- 
tion in the country, but since the war it is scarcely heard of. 

This, however, is only a symptom of the inner uncertainty 
which characterizes our people as a result of the military defeat 
and the revolution. No one able to understand psychological 
factors will be astonished at this. I earlier called attention to 
the fact that we were absolutely unprepared for an unfavorable 
outcome of the war. The same is true concerning the revolution. 
I well remember the time and place when the thought of a possible 
political revolution first entered my mind. It was at Easter time, 
191 7, in Basel, when my friend Professor Wernle asked me whether 
I did not regard it as possible that the Kaiser would have to abdicate. 
"Inconceivable," I answered. He then asked if I did not regard 
a revolution as possible. "Inconceivable," I answered again. To 
be sure, not everything in our former government was entirely 
satisfactory to us; but it never entered our minds to raise any 
question concerning its permanence. Least of all could such a 
thought be entertained in church circles, for the evangelical national 
church felt itself most intimately united with the political organi- 
zation in the land, with the king and the government, felt itself 
supported by it and pledged to its support. 

When now under the pressure of the military defeat the old 
regime suddenly collapsed and the social democracy with astonish- 
ing ease erected in its place the republic, that unity of sentiment 
which had existed since 1914 completely disappeared. From that 
time forth, we had in Germany not two religions but rather two 
peoples. Not two religions, for the revolution had absolutely 
nothing to do with the confessional schism. Of course here and 
there the difference between Catholic and Protestant sentiment 

1 So, for example, Reinhold Planck in Die Christliche Welt, and so Siegmund 
Schultze and his Soziale Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
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makes itself felt, down to the present. The German Catholics 
represented by the Center party found the transition to the new 
government much easier than did the ecclesiastical Protestants. 
Inherently more conservative than Protestantism, the Catholic 
church nevertheless possesses a conscious independence in itself, 
and therefore with greater complacency, indeed with a certain 
attitude of indifference, can permit changes of worldly power to 
take place. Catholicism was never a state church, at least not in 
Prussian Germany. With its complete organization, it was in a 
position to engage in conflict with the republic if necessary, as 
formerly it stood out against the royal power. As a matter of fact, 
through its political organ, the Center party, Catholicism quickly 
made peace with the new order of things. The Center party today 
combines with the democratic party and with the majority Socialist 
party to form the coalition government which is almost everywhere 
in control of affairs in the empire and in the single states — of course 
under the leadership of the majority social democratic party as the 
numerically strongest group. 

Among the Protestants a very different situation obtains. 
Here both within and without the church an absolute division of 
opinion has developed. 

Disregarding for the present the social democrats, who in general 
are either hostile or alien toward the church and for the most part 
indifferent to religion, let us look at the mass of Protestant citizens, 
those Germans baptized as evangelicals, who as a matter of course 
claim the services of the church in marriage, baptism, religious 
instruction, and death, who pay their church tax, take part in the 
church elections, and attend church services (or fail to do so). 
This Protestant group was divided by the catastrophe of Novem- 
ber, 1918, into two camps, and it was here no religious or dog- 
matic question which brought about the division. The opposition 
between "liberal" and "positive" theology plays absolutely no 
part here. There are adherents of the modern theology who 
passionately support the old regime, and there are orthodox 
pastors on the side of the new government, although the latter 
alignment is less common than the former. I may mention 
Pastor Dehn in Berlin, the leader of the " Socialist Friends of the 
Church." 
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In general it may be said that the official representatives of the 
former established church were not inwardly in sympathy with the 
revolution, though they have to some extent made earnest efforts 
outwardly to conform. In explanation of this attitude one inci- 
dental circumstance is of great importance. After the ninth of 
November, 1918, we had to begin with no coalition government in 
which the former citizens of the empire as such could have a share. 
The first government was composed exclusively of social democrats 
of the two parties up to the sixth of January, 1919, when the 
Center party and the liberal democrats joined in the government 
of the empire and of Prussia, and the independent social democrats 
were excluded. Among the Prussian ministers who during these two 
months represented the radical social democratic party was Adolph 
Hoffmann, one of the best-known personalities of Prussian German 
parliamentarianism. Today he is an inconspicuous book dealer, 
but at that time he was the minister of the Free Religious Society 
in Berlin. He has always been characterized by determined 
hostility toward the church. Now he of all men at this criti- 
cal hour became Prussian minister in charge of the department 
of religious affairs. To be sure, his incumbency was at the same 
time balanced up by the appointment of a majority social demo- 
crat, namely the author Konrad Haenisch, who is minister of 
religious affairs in Prussia down to the present writing. He was 
less energetic than Hoffmann and left matters in the hands of his 
colleague. On the initiative of Hoffmann the office of minister of 
religious affairs was after November, 1918, changed to that of 
minister of science, art, and popular education. The words 
"religious affairs" were eliminated from the official title. That is 
significant. Now it was of course inevitable that with the rise of 
the republic the remnants of the Protestant state church dis- 
appeared, and the relationship between state and church had to be 
constituted anew on the principle of separation of church and state. 
But Adolph Hoffmann was overzealous and ruthless. On Novem- 
ber 9 the republic came into existence. On the twelfth Hoffmann 
and Haenisch assumed their official duties. On the same day the 
new government published the following new regulation : ' ' Freedom 
of religious activity is guaranteed. No one may be compelled to 
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perform any religious act." On the thirteenth the ministry pro- 
claimed as one of the most pressing tasks of the future: "The 
emancipation of the schools from all ecclesiastical patronage; 
the separation of church and state; the children of dissenters and 
of people of officially unrecognized faiths for whom no religious 
instruction has been provided in the existing scheme of education 
are on the motion of the educational authorities to be released from 
religious instructions without further ceremony. " All this shows 
how hastily the "counselor of the people's representatives" disposed 
of the question of religion in politics. The general content of the 
ordinance was not open to serious objection; special dispensation 
for the children of dissenters had long been demanded even by 
parties in the church. A true bit of insight appeared in the state- 
ment: "No teacher shall any longer be compelled to take part in 
religious instruction. " But other provisions were bound to arouse 
the greatest opposition among the pastors and among church 
members. At the end of November the Prussian minister of reli- 
gious affairs published among others the following order: 

Prayer in the school before and after religious instruction is to be omitted. 
Schools may not oblige their pupils to attend church services or other religious 
exercises. Moreover the schools may not hold any community religious 
ceremonies, as for example the celebration of the Lord's Supper. School 
celebrations must have no religious character. The study of religion is not a 
subject on which examinations are to be required. No pupil is to be com- 
pelled to attend religious instruction. It is improper in the religious instruction 
given in the school to require such exercises as belong to the home, in particular, 
the learning of selections from the Catechism, Bible texts, church history, 
and hymns. 

In other German states (Hamburg, Brunswick, Saxony) still more 
aggressive measures were taken against the confessional state 
school and against religious instruction. In the eyes of the German 
people who from time immemorial had been accustomed to the 
Christian confessional state school, these were truly diabolical 
innovations. To exclude religious instruction from the school 
meant to take religion itself away from the people. 

In short, by these measures Adolph Hoffmann aroused what- 
ever vital sentiment existed in the churches passionately against 
himself. Even those theologians and Christians who favored the 
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separation of church and state and the eventual complete freedom 
of the church from any political relations were compelled to 
recognize that the change could not be made in this fashion, that 
such a program would result only in harm to the life of the church. 
Christian people generally became uneasy. Agitation on the part 
of the conservative press, conservative pastors, and other ecclesi- 
astical personages completely dominated the matter. Some 
opposed the new arrangements purely from religious objections, 
others because it furnished a convenient means of opposition to 
the new r6gime in general. On the sixth of January, iqiq, Adolph 
Hoffmann resigned his office. His colleague Konrad Haenisch, 
who now held the office alone, was by temperament disinclined to 
conflict. He had no intention of continuing the Kulturkampf 
of Hoffmann, least of all of employing his brutally aggressive 
methods, since the effect of these on Christian people was already 
too evident. For this much was clear. The social democrats in 
the elections for the German National Assembly and for the Prussian 
State Assembly in January, 19 19, would have fared much better 
if Hoffmann's regulations had not so completely alienated the 
Christian voters of both confessions. Nevertheless, although the 
fanatic himself fortunately had left the ministry, the disastrous 
results of his fanaticism remained. Moreover, Haenisch offered no 
substantial security for any change in the relations of church and 
state which should make for the friendship of the church. In spite 
of his sympathetic temperament he nevertheless remained a dis- 
senter — one who had left the state church, as indeed was the case 
with most of the leaders and chosen representatives among the 
social democrats. It was not to be expected that he would have 
any intimate understanding of the needs and the demands of the 
church. Indeed this was not to be expected from the social demo- 
cratic party which had now come to dominate public affairs. From 
the very beginning the church and the social democratic movement 
had established no common interests, and in recent times they had 
grown farther and farther apart. This to be sure is primarily the 
fault of the church, which had no vision and no understanding of 
the awakening self-consciousness, aspirations, and development 
of the industrial workers. On the contrary, the church in general 
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had taken sides with the classes enjoying traditional privileges. 
This brought upon the church first the hatred, and then the indiffer- 
ence of the masses of workers belonging to the social democracy. 
Under these circumstances, of course, the church could not expect 
any favors from the social democrats, now that they had the upper 
hand. It was humanly natural that the church — that is, the 
church authorities and the pastors particularly, but also laymen 
loyal to the church — should do all in its power to secure intact so 
far as possible under the new regime the former status of the 
church. In particular it felt that it must lay claim to the pecuniary 
support formerly received from the state, for without money no 
church can exist on earth. No one dreamed of reUnquishing the 
revenue which the former state annually granted to the churches, 
namely some twenty-seven million marks for the evangelical 
churches, and some twelve million for the Catholic church. On 
the contrary, a just arrangement was demanded on the basis of 
former rights and obligations (indemnity for the secularization of 
church property, etc.). In short, church people threw themselves 
into the arms of conservative parties in opposition to the govern- 
ment. 

In my closing section, I shall recur to the particulars of the 
problem of the separation of church and state. Just now I am 
concerned with the feeling among evangelical church people toward 
the revolution and with the attitude of their leaders. As I have 
already pointed out, at the beginning of the crisis there existed 
absolutely no positive relationship between the church and the 
people belonging to the social democracy. On the other hand, 
the relation between the church and the former government, as well 
as its relation to the privileged classes under the old regime, was a 
peculiarly intimate one. The church had enjoyed good outward 
conditions on this account. I am thinking particularly of its 
financial needs, which the state gladly met by revenues again and 
again voted by parliament. This identification of church sentiment 
with the welfare of the privileged classes made the church insensi- 
tive to the growing alienation of the struggling masses, even though 
this alienation was constantly deplored. Under these conditions, 
it was inevitable that in the evangelical church the dominant 
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authorities and persons should feel themselves inwardly bound in 
loyalty to the monarchy. Since the revolution these people had 
experienced the terrible pain of bitter loss. Personal dependence 
on the beloved monarch, and conscientious loyalty to the prince to 
whom one had pledged allegiance, were especially prominent 
sentiments among the Christians in the churches. Now came the 
conviction that only with a return of the monarchy could the future 
of the established church be secured. Under such circumstances 
there was no other possibility, no other place in the new world for 
these Christians save as members of opposition parties desiring the 
restoration of the monarchy. These parties are the (conservative) 
German National people's party and the (more liberal) German 
People's party. In reaction against the attacks of Adolph Hoff- 
mann the pastors rendered vigorous aid to these parties in the 
elections. The same is true of the church societies. In the next 
election the same thing will be true. To this day there are plenty 
of pulpits where every Sunday prayer is offered for the emperor 
and the empress. If such prayers are offered in the proper spirit, 
there is of course no objection to them, and it must be said to the 
credit of the republican government that it quietly permits such 
prayers. For in religious services prayer must have free rights. 
Why should it all of a sudden be wrong for a pastor and a con- 
gregation prayerfully to remember a person in his misfortune after 
they had prayed for him every Sunday while he enjoyed good 
fortune and the exercise of power ? The real question is what the 
intent of such prayer is. If in prayer the Kaiser and his house are 
mentioned as if absolutely no political change had taken place, 
then such prayer does not fulfil the requirements which a truthful 
facing of the facts demands of religious people. No sparrow falls 
from the roof and no prince from his throne without the will of God. 
If this be true, the will of God in such a fate as has befallen the 
Germans must under all circumstances be respected by religious 
people. And when it corner to the words in which such a petition 
is expressed it must be expected from the Christian point of view 
that pastors will also pray for the new government. Even if it be 
granted that it is a totally un-Christian government, they still 
ought to perform their religious duty. When Paul wrote the 
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thirteenth chapter of Romans, he was living under a pagan govern- 
ment. 

It of course cannot be absolutely determined to what extent 
the attitude of opposition so widely dominant in church circles and 
among the pastors finds expression in prayer in the churches. 
Certain it is that a conservative political sentiment is dominant 
in the churches even though solemn petition for the emperor may 
be exceptional. Church people submit, but they complain and 
distrust and hope for some sort of change. At all events, there is 
a demand for the speedy emancipation of the church, which has 
heretofore been a state church, from the present state, and there is great 
impatience that this has not already been brought about. As if 
such a process of dissolution were so simple in view of the former 
intimate relations between state and evangelical church! But I 
shall recur to this matter later. 

It is self-evident that a political point of view which comes now 
and then to expression in public prayer in the church would make 
itself felt much more frequently and much more plainly in preaching. 
"Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh." This must 
be true of every genuine preacher. The unfortunate consequence 
is that a sermon with such distinct political bias is not edifying to 
those church attendants who hold a different point of view in 
politics. A colleague of mine in the Prussian state assembly told 
me that in his own home (a village in East Prussia) he had a pastor 
whose sermons were constantly harangues for the German National 
party. When now, as representative of the Prussian people, he 
came to Berlin, he hoped that he would hear a different kind of 
preaching; but when in that city he attended the very foremost 
church, precisely the same political bill of fare was set before him. 

Of course he might have fared better elsewhere. There are in 
Germany plenty of preachers who conscientiously refrain from 
partisan politics. Possibly the majority do this. And there are 
preachers who in the pulpit openly acknowledge the new state — an 
attitude, however, which results in giving offense to that portion 
of the congregation which feels differently. This much, however, 
is sure, that only a small minority of pastors and theologians have 
definitely taken their stand on the new republican order. 
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It is worth while to consider this latter group a little farther. 
Though they are not strong in numbers, they are very active and 
are of great significance for the church as a whole. Among them 
we find a "Union of Socialist Friends of the Church," a "Union of 
Church Democrats," a "New Church Union," and similar organi- 
zations of various names. In these unions, the progressives 
provide for addresses and meetings. They do not merely take 
their position "on the basis of actually existing circumstances" 
because they have no choice save " to obey necessity and not their 
own impulses. " That in the last analysis even the members of 
the German National party must do. No, these progressives take 
their stand firmly on the democracy, and see in Christianity a 
principle of progress. They do not stand as if hypnotized, gazing 
back at the past in which conditions were better than today. 
They rather quote the words of Jesus, "He that setteth his hand 
to the plow and looketh back, is not worthy of me." They seek 
and they find vital relationships with the working classes belonging 
to the social democracy. They take pains that the church shall 
not become a sect of monarchists. In particular they prepare 
the way for a genuine Christian pacifism in the German evangelical 
church. 

Here a word may be said concerning pacifism. Before the war, 
it played no part at all in the thinking of the evangelical church of 
Germany. There was of course a German peace society, but 
although its chief advocate was a pastor (Pastor Umfried in Stutt- 
gart), he found little sympathy among his official associates in the 
church societies and in the church press. Was it a cause or an 
effect of this situation that pacifism in Germany often lacked a 
Christian character? I do not mean that it was un-Christian. 
I rather mean that it stood as a movement somewhat alien to the 
church. Its prophets appealed to the rationalistic ethics of the 
Enlightenment. As a matter of fact, at the outbreak of the war 
the German peace society numbered only two hundred and fifty 
clergymen among its members. During the war, the military 
censorship suppressed all pacificist propaganda. Under these 
circumstances it is all the more remarkable that suddenly in the 
midst of the war, on the occasion of the celebration of the four 
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hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, in 1917, five Berlin 
pastors courageously came forward with a declaration which 
provoked wide attention. These pastors were Aner, Nithack- 
Stahn, Pless, Rittelmeyer, and Wielandt. Their declaration was 
significant in the conditions which then prevailed in the church 
and in politics. We shall for that reason reproduce it verbally. 

We German Protestants, conscious of those common Christian blessings 
and purposes which we share with all brethren of the faith, including those in 
foreign lands, cordially extend the hand of brotherly fellowship. We recognize 
the ultimate causes of this war to be the un-Christian powers which dominate 
the life of peoples, the spirit of distrust, the idolizing of power, and greed; 
and we see in a peace of understanding and of reconciliation the kind of a 
peace worthy to be striven for. 

We see the chief obstacle to an honorable reconciliation of peoples to be 
primarily the unwholesome domination of lies and phrases which conceal or 
pervert the truth, and which spread delusion abroad. We call on all who 
desire peace to engage in unrelenting warfare in all lands against this obstacle. 

In the presence of this terrible war we feel the conscientious duty in the 
name of Christianity to strive forthwith with all our power to eliminate 
war from the world as a means of deciding issues between peoples. 

Although the censorship placed all possible obstacles in the 
way of the circulation of this declaration, it nevertheless had great 
influence. In spite of the fact that it encountered so many doubts 
and contradictions, it nevertheless gave a powerful impulse to the 
development of a Christian pacifism within the evangelical church. 
Among the important church periodicals Die Christliche Welt had 
for a long time been working in sympathy with this movement. 
Recently a branch of the Swiss "Religious Social Union" has been 
formed, composed of a circle consisting mostly of younger people, 
who have a weekly organ in the publication Das Neue Werk. 
There is no doubt of the fact that this Christian pacifism is increas- 
ing both in extent and in strength. 

But a great limitation of its success exists in the experiences 
which we have had since the armistice and the conclusion of peace 
in our relations with our foes. During the war, we were constantly 
hearing utterances from the statesmen of the Entente concerning 
the League of Nations and the self-determination of peoples. From 
these utterances it might be supposed that the victory of the 
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Entente would mean the dawn of a new age of peace for the entire 
world. A League of Nations is now indeed in actual existence. 
But not only are we Germans excluded from it, but — at least so it 
seems to us — the League itself does not differ in character from 
those former alliances which were so organized as to further the 
selfish interests of the nations belonging to it. This experience 
makes very difficult in German Christianity the triumph of the 
idea of peace. Our nationalists say, "Now you can see plainly 
that the League of Nations is simply a Utopia. It exists only in 
words. Only fools believe in it. Those who would deceive you 
talk loudly about it to cover up their real plans. Stick to your 
own Fatherland. That is the will of God. " Now even we Chris- 
tian pacifists love our Fatherland. We also join in the song 
" Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles" — a song in which there is 
nothing of imperialism or chauvinism, but which is only a super- 
lative expression, such as is entirely appropriate in poetry and love, 
of utmost devotion to one's people and to one's home. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the experiences which we have been compelled to 
undergo in our relations with our conquerors, we still hold fast to 
the faith that in accordance with the will of God this world-war is 
destined to strengthen the love of peace and the preparedness for 
peace (Matt. 5 : 9) in Christianity. We believe that it is destined 
to strengthen in the children of God on earth the art of living at 
peace with one another. This conviction is especially current 
among laymen and those who have no theological interest. For 
the pastors such conviction is absolutely indispensable if they are 
to be effective with persons who have felt the influence of the ideals 
of the social democracy. 

There is no need of being unduly solicitous lest this ideal may 
not maintain itself in the presence of the conservative political 
attitude of most of the clergy. It is spiritually strong enough to 
advance confidently into the future. Serious difficulty, however, 
is created by the fact that pacifism and nationalism come into 
conflict with great keenness and bitterness, at times even with 
fanaticism. So a new schism appears in the sentiments of our people. 
In addition to the confessional and to the social division of opinion 
(both of which as if by a miracle before our eyes were apparently 
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healed by the war) a new division has appeared: Kaiser vs. 
Republic, nationalism vs. pacifism. This division runs through the 
whole evangelical church, and unmistakably the majority opinion 
is to be found on the side of the nationalists and the monarchists. 



I can scarcely venture to discuss the question whether or not 
people have become more religious as a result of the war. This 
question is precisely the same in America or England or France, 
as in Germany. There is no doubt that religious souls either at 
home or abroad were through the experiences of the war led into a 
deeper recognition of the will of God. Possibly the religion of a 
conquered people does not suffer so much as that of a victorious 
people. As Christians we believe in the blessing of the Cross, and 
if it is God's will that we Germans should be led more profoundly 
into poverty, wretchedness, and shame, we shall not on that 
account refuse to seek a blessing from it. On this point I will not 
dwell further. No mass movement in religion was occasioned by 
the war, and none has appeared since our defeat. I may, however, 
report the exclamation of a man who is at the same time a passionate 
nationalist and an earnest Christian. Said he, "Woe to us if we 
had gained the victory as an irreligious people!" In spite of all 
the f rivolity and the sin which is so widespread in these first days 
of peace as a natural reaction against the privations and trials of the 
war, we are nevertheless confident that our people will eventually 
come to inner self-control. 

In conclusion, if I am to give a picture of the present situation 
of Christianity in Germany, I must say a few words specifically 
concerning the condition of the church. In this realm great changes 
have taken place as a result of the revolution. 

The old system of the state church is gone. There was indeed 
no unified state church. Ecclesiastical movements since the years 
1873-76 in Prussia have been handled in relative independence 
from the activities of the state. But now, even the last remnants 
of the former union between state and church have vanished. 
This involves not simply the fact that the realm of religion is taken 
out of the hands of parliament, and that in the place of the revenues 
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formerly annually voted to the church we now can look for only a 
definite indemnity or a fixed allowance. This financial situation 
would indeed be difficult enough to face. For many titles of 
possession guarantee common rights to the state, to the school, 
and to the church. We are faced actually with a far more per- 
plexing task. I mean that the evangelical church must now take 
on a wholly new organization. 

The Catholic church has not been compelled to face any 
reorganization. It can enter into the new conditions virtually 
unchanged. Consequently it contemplates the great upheaval 
with sympathetic calmness. It was not particularly disturbed 
when the Kaiser abdicated, and it very rapidly adapted itself to 
the new situation when the republic came in. The chair of Peter 
stands firm. The Catholic party in Germany, that is, the Center, 
takes good care that no damage is done to Catholic interests, and 
since in the existing political situation it holds the balance of power, 
this course is not difficult for it. Although the social democratic 
party, so far as numbers and official position are concerned, is the 
largest party in the Empire, one often gets the impression that the 
strongest power is actually in the hands of the Center party. With 
cleverness and determination the Center party constantly makes 
the Prussian minister of religion feel how dependent he is on its 
good will. In the German National Assembly (which is at present 
holding its sessions in Weimar) the Center party in the creation 
of the national program for school affairs has carried through its 
so-called "Weimar educational compromise." According to this 
regulation the social democratic party, albeit with gnashing of 
teeth, has granted the continued existence of the confessional 
state school, in spite of the fact that according to its principles it 
desires and demands a purely secular school system. To be more 
explicit, when parents so desire, not only is confessional religious 
instruction furnished to the children in the public school, but the 
entire school may be conducted in a confessional spirit; in other 
cases where the parents so desire, a public school may exist totally 
without any religious instruction or religious influence. This means 
that in some places the Catholics have it their own way, and in 
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other places the social democrats. This is called a compromise. 
It is evident that it is not a unified school system such as we have 
formerly had. In America this innovation would not be felt so 
severely as with us. 

In the establishment of this school organization, only the founda- 
tions of which have yet been laid, the evangelical church has had 
scarcely any part. It cannot exert the political influence which 
the Catholics can, because it has no single party which would care 
for its interests in partisan and thorough fashion. The influence 
of the evangelical church is more indirect, more intangible, more 
spiritual. It is of course to be expected that this influence would 
now greatly increase if only the leaders of the church could under- 
stand the spirit of the times and could propose a genuine eman- 
cipation of the church from politics and its democratization. 
At present, however, this lies entirely in the future. In September, 
1919, a general German evangelical church assembly was held, 
which gave promise of better things. Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed demanding that the rights of the minority in the 
new schools should be protected. Some churches (Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, Anhalt) have reorganized themselves on a basis of "popular 
suffrage" (Urwahlen). In Prussia the problem is not so easily 
solved. This, the largest of all the German state churches, shrinks 
from submitting itself to popular suffrage, that is, it does not trust 
the people of the church sufficiently to desire that every member 
should have a direct voice in the church gatherings which deal 
with organization. It would prefer to have these official synods 
indirectly chosen by the presbyters of the local churches. Even 
for the technical right to vote it lays down limiting conditions. 
On this point a conflict of opinion has arisen between the supreme 
board of control of the evangelical church (and the general synod) 
on the one hand, and the Prussian state ministry on the other hand. 
In March, 191 9, by a vote of the Prussian parliament concerning 
the provisional constitution of Prussia during the transition period, 
the supreme episcopal authority of the king was transferred to 
three government ministers of evangelical faith until such time as a 
definite new organization of the church should come into existence. 
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To the conservative church politicians in Prussia, this was most 
disappointing. They expected that with the automatic disappear- 
ance of the royal bishop, the episcopal authority, i.e., the ruling 
power in the church, would be transmitted to the supreme ecclesi- 
astical officers of the state church, namely the "evangelical supreme 
church council" in Berlin, or to the general synod. This, however, 
would have furnished absolutely no guaranty of any real inde- 
pendence of the church from the previous r6gime, for the supreme 
church council consists purely of state officials appointed, not by 
the king as supreme bishop, but by the state ministry with the 
approval of the king as supreme bishop. The general synod 
exists on the basis of a system of election which we are accustomed 
to characterize as a "sifting or filtering system." That is to say, 
the local church chooses its elders. The elders choose the members 
of the local synod, the local synods choose the members of the 
provincial synods, and the provincial synods choose the members 
of the general synod. As a result of this system, the last Prussian 
general synod, chosen in 1913, consisted of two hundred and two 
members. Of these, one hundred and five were theologians, and 
seven were consistorial councillors with legal standing, a total of 
one hundred and twelve. Of the remaining ninety members there 
were forty-eight officials of various standing, thirteen capitalists, 
eight merchants, and finally, four belonging to the well-to-do 
middle class. There was not a single representative of the working 
people. Such a synod is not really representative of the church 
people. It is therefore just as little competent to represent the 
church as is the supreme church council when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the separation of church from state; and in discussions 
and arrangements necessary for the new situation, it does not 
stand on an equal footing with the state. It is absolutely necessary 
to bring into existence a general assembly of the church based on 
direct suffrage, which shall create the new constitution for the 
church. Everybody agrees that such a representative church 
convention ought to be constituted by vote of the church members, 
but as to just how this vote shall be taken there is no agreement 
of opinion. By the time this article appears in print it is to be 
hoped that some happy solution of conflicting opinions will have 
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been found. The present government has no intention of inter- 
fering in the inner affairs of the church. It must, however, be able 
to deal with some representative body of the church which shall be 
recognized as genuinely representative of all the church people. 
The church, which up to this time has rested upon a monarchical 
tradition, must find a democratic foundation. It is clear that the 
"German Democratic party" has the duty of helping in the 
solution of this problem. It should also be said that the three 
ministers who at present exercise the supreme episcopal authority 
have offered their best services in this matter. 

To create a new constitution for the church and to find a way of 
satisfying the financial obligations of the state to the church, these 
are the tasks of ecclesiastical politics for the immediate future. 
The motto "Separation of church and state" is victoriously gaining 
ground. It is to be hoped that when the church is once free from 
the embrace of the state, it will develop new powers and create new 
blessings. 



